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John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 410, vol. 1xxi.) 

“Tn the Fifth Month of 1828 they attended 
the Yearly Meeting; and John Yeardley was 
present at the anniversary of the Peace Society. 

“Fifth Month 19th.—Attended a meeting 
of the Peace Society, much to my own satisfac- 
tion. It was truly gratifying to hear from those 
not in profession with us, such strong and de- 
cided sentiments against all war, as being not 

“only inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
but also contrary to sound policy. I am con- 
vinced public meetings are necessary to keep 
alive public feeling, as well as to excite indi- 
vidual interest. As it regards myself, I can say, 
before attending the meeting [ felt but little 
concern with respect to this great question.’ 

“Soon after their return home, they were 
comforted by the intelligence that a few of those 
persons at Neufchatel who had so joyfully re- 
ceived their gospel message, had found strength 
to establish a meeting for worship. This infor- 
mation was contained in a letter from Auguste 
Borel, from which the following is an extract: 

“<«Tt is my hope that the God of love, in the 
analogy of the spiritual order of things, may 
have kindled in our hearts his sacred fire, and 
will condescend to maintain and increase it in 
time and in eternity. Since that time we have 
continued our meetings without interruption ; 
our number has not yet exceeded six or seven. 
We do not force the work, but, recognizing that 
it is the Lord alone who has begun it, I feel 
daily more and more that He alone ought to 
direct it.’ ” 

“In the summer of 1830, J. and M. Yeardley 


attended the Half-year’s Meeting at Swansea.’ 


A committee of the Yearly Meeting was present. 
Elizabeth Dudley was also there, with a certifi- 
cate for religious service; and she and John 
and Martha Yeardley, finding that the errand 
on which they were come was the same, resolved 
to join company and travel together through 
South and North Wales. They were accom- 
panied throughout the journey by Robert and 
Jane Eaton of Bryn-y-Mor. 

“ As there are very few meetings of Friends 
in Wales, the chief part of their service was 
beyond the limits of the Society. They met 
with great openness in many places from the 
Methodists and other preachers and their con- 
gregations. From the notes which John Yeard- 
ley made of their religious labors in this journey, 
we select several passages : 

Ninth month 13th. Aberystwith—Our first 
object was to inquire for a place of meeting. 
We found they were all engaged for that even- 
ing, which detained us here a day longer than 
we had expected; but this little detention ena- 
bled us to make acquaintance with two of the 
independent preachers, to whom we became 
much attached in Gospel fellowship, A. Shad- 
rach and his son. The father preaches in Welsh 
and the son in English. It was comforting to 
us to meet with two such pious, humble-minded 
Christians, laboring diligently to forward the 
cause of religion. They kindly offered us their 
chapel for the evening, and afier the meeting 
they both expressed much satisfaction in having 
been favored with such an opportunity. 

“Ninth Month 15th.—We arrived pretty 
early at Machynlleth, which is a clean little 
town. We did not know but that we might have 
proceeded on our journey after having refreshed 
ourselves and our horses; but E. D., feeling 
much interested for the people of the town, it 
seemed best to have a meeting with them. I 
walked out, and seeing a good meeting-house, 


inquired to what persuasion of people it be- 
longed, and found that it was an Independent 
chapel, and that the minister lived about a mile 
and a half in the country. 

“«The prospect of being unable to make the 
people understand us was discouraging ; for in 
the streets there was nothing to be heard but 
Welsh. However there was no time for reason- 
ing, it being near twelve o’clock, and all must 
be arranged by seven in the evening. After 
some difficulty we found the preacher, a kind- 
hearted pious man, who readily granted his 
chapel, and undertook to act as interpreter, 
should occasion require. This was the only place 
where we adopted the vulgar mode of giving 
notice by the town-crier, so common on all oc- 


casions in this country ; but the time was short, | 


and many of the people were not able to read 
our English notices, which we generally filled 
up for the purpose. 

“«The meeting was pretty fully attended, and 
the people were mostly quiet, considering theré 
were many who could not understand. When 
E. D. sat down the minister repeated in substance 
what she had said ; for, not being used to speak 
through an interpreter, she declined his giving 
sentence by sentence. When he had done, I 
felt something press on my mind towards the 
poorer classes present, who I was sure could not 
understand English: so I stepped down from the 
pulpit, and placing myself by the minister, re- 
quested he would render for me a few sentences as 
literally as he could. This he did kindly, and, 
I believe, faithfully, to the relief of my mind. 
He then addressed a few words on his own ac- 
count to the assembly and dismissed them. We 
regretted the want of the native language, as 
we could not have the same command over the 
meeting as would otherwise have been the case.’ ” 

“ We have now seen John Yeardley for many 
years in the devoted exercise of his calling of a 
gospel minister. It is instructive to follow him 
into his chamber and see how, when alone with 
the gracious Giver, he was wont to regard the 
precious gift ; how he lamented that he had not 
used the talent more diligently ; and how his 
mind was enlarged to see the grace and power 
which the Lord is ready to bestow on those who 
seek and trust Him wih their whole heart. 

“*Sixth Month 8th.—The important duty of 
a gospel minister has this day been brought 
closely under my consideration. It is most as- 
suredly the imperious duty of those who are 
called to feed the flock, to labor diligently for 
the good of others. With respect to myself, I 
feel greatly ashamed ; and it has occurred to me 
that should I be cast on a bed of sickness or 
otherwise be deprived of an opportunity of ex- 
ercising this gift, it would be an awful consid- 
eration, and cause of deep regret, that I had not 
better improved the time. The hardness of 
heart in others, as well as in one’s self, is diffi- 
cult to penetrate ; nothing but the power of Di- 
vine grace can reach it, and this requires not 
only waiting for, but also laboring to overcome 
the wandering and unsettled thoughts to which 
the poor mind is subject. Merciful Father, give 
me more confidence in the gift which thou hast 
bestowed on me, and favor me with a greater 
portion of strength to minister thy word faith- 
fully. “Who then is that faithful and wise 
steward whom his Lord shall make ruler over 
his household, to give them their portion of 
meat in due season? Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord when He cometh shall find so 
doing ” (Luke xii: 42, 43).’” 

“In the Eleventh Month of 1832 they laid 
before their friends the prospect of more exten- 


sive travel in the work of the gospel than any 
they had undertaken before. The time was 
come for John Yeardley to pay that debt of 
Christian love to the benighted inhabitants of 
Greece which he had felt to press for years upon 
his mind ; and at the same time he and Martha 
Yeardley believed it to be required of them to 
revisit some of the places of their former ser- 
vice, and to take up their abode for a while 
with companies of persons whom they should 
find like-minded with themselves; and also to 
perform the unaccomplished duty of visiting the 
Piedmontese valleys. Considering the extent of 
country over which they travelled, the varied 
nature of their labors, and the large number of 
serious minded and sympathizing persons with 
whom they were brought into relation, this jour- 
ney may perhaps be regarded as the most active 
and fruitful period of their lives. We are able, 
as we have so often been before, to read their 
impressions of duty, and their feelings, their 
hopes, doubts, and aspirations in J. Y’s simple 
and faithful diary. 

“A chief desideratum was to find a Greek 
who should accompany them as guide into his 
native country. ‘ Ever since,’ says M. Y., in a 
letter of the Twelfth Month, 1832, ‘ we have re- 
signed ourselves to this arduous mission, my 
dear husband has frequently said, “ If we are to 
go into Greece, how I wish we might find some 
companion for the journey, some Greek to con- 
duct us into his country, to us altogether strange 
and unknown.”’ A letter from Stephen Grellet 
to William Allen, which was sent down to J. 
and M. Yeardley, was the opportune means of 
supplying this want. It spoke of a Greek girl 
then at the school at Locle, named Argyri 
Climi, who was exceedingly desirous of return- 
ing to Greece, and whose simple and teachable 
character recommended her at once to their at- 
tention. ‘ When,’ continues M. Y.,‘ we came to 
this part of Stephen Grellet’s letter, we were 
both deeply moved, believing that thus the way 


might be prepared before us.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE sting of a bee, this consists of three parts, 
one smooth, the others having tiny barbs. The 
three parts together form a sort of triangle, 
through the centre of which flows the poison. 
As soon as the poison of the sting is thrust into 
the flesh, the barbed prongs begin to work alter- 
nately; first one is thrust forward. then the 
other, and, as the barbs retain the hold in the 
flesh, the sting soon works its way into the flesh. 
This movement is kept up after the sting and 
the attendant poison sac has been torn from the 
bee, and may continue for some time after the 
sting had been removed from the flesh of the 
victim. It will be readily seen now how im- 
portant it is that the sting be removed as soon 
as possible after it has been left in the flesh by 
the bee. The longer it remains the farther in 
it works, and the more poison is injected into 
the wound. The sting should be removed with 
a scraping movement, such as may be performed 
with a finger nail, for instance. To grasp the 
sting and pull it out is to press into the wound 
the contents of the poison sac. The least pressure 
there is brought to bear upon the poison sac 
the better. Ifa sting is left in the wound, the 
results are usually several times greater than 
when it is promptly removed in the proper 
manner.— Ledger. 
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x For “THE FRIEND.” 
Temptation, God’s Furnace for Trying Faith. 

Christ Jesus suffered temptation that He 
might overcome the tempter; He died that He 
might overcome death, and He rose again to 
die no more. They who are born again of his 
spirit receive power, that like their Lord they 
may endure temptation, overcoming it, that so 
they may die to sin and live in righteousness 
and true holiness to God. So does the Apostle 
Paul say, “If we be dead with Him we shall 
also live with Him; if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with Him; if we deny Him, He also will 
deny us; if we believe not, yet He abideth faith- 
ful, He cannot deny himself” (II Tim. ii: 13). 
Whoever persecutes the believer in Jesus, per- 
secutes Jesus himself; whoever tempteth him, 
tempteth the Lord Jesus. But as these abide 
in the faith of Jesus, who is the power of God 
to salvation from sin, these shall in that power 
overcome the tempter in his power of tempta- 
tion, for God’s power is over all. 

The Apostle James says: “ Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation; for when he is tried 
he shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love him” 
(James i: 12). 

Beyond measure is God’s love to his only be- 
gotten Son Christ Jesus, yet did God permit 
Him to be tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet was He without sin (Heb. iv: 15). He 
was tempted for our sake, that He might van- 
quish satan and sin in the most powerful put- 
tings forth of temptation. And now, for Christ’s 
sake, the Father loveth those who believe and 
trust in Jesus, aud “will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that which they are able to bear, 
but will with the temptation also make a wa 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it” (1 
Cor. x: 13). Remember how, when Israel came 
out of Egypt and they cried unto the Lord, 
when Pharoah and his hosts came in hot pur- 
suit, how the Lord by the arm of his power 
opened up a way through the waves, against 
which man’s arm was powerless. So Christ is 
now, by the power of his spirit, the arm of God’s 
power for our salvation from sin, the enemy of 
our souls and of God. 

God tried Abraham’s faith that he might 
strengthen that faith, and being tried He re- 
sonal his hope in God, carrying on his work 
of faith with power and making him strong in 
the Lord and in the power of his might; and 
by this faith did Abraham obtain God’s pro- 
mises, believing God’s word as true. And the 
Lord does the same now to those who are the 
children of Abraham by faith, the true Israel 
of God. 

If then the prayer of our soul be, “ Lord in- 
crease our faith,” why should we murmur at the 
very means which our loving Heavenly Father 
uses to fulfil and answer our petition? Jesus 
who in the days of his flesh was tempted like as 
we are, is now present with those who are 
tempted ; like as He was with the three faithful 
children in Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace ; and 
his words to us by his Apostle James are, “ My 
brethren count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations, knowing that the trying of your 
faith worketh patience. But let patience have 
her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing ” (Jas. i: 2-4). 

Since then all these hindering things that 
beset our path as pilgrims on life’s highway to 
glory, are mercifully destgned to exercise and 
strengthen the powers of our inner man, to 
overcome sin in the name of the Lord, let us 
trust the Lord who will hasten his work, and 
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cut it short in righteousness, and when, by his 
work, we become fitted to be placed among 
those who can keep rank in the army of the 
Lord, as good soldiers of Christ in that warfare 
wherein the Christian is called to engage against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; he will 
clothe us with his invulnerable armor and put 
into our hands the sharp sword of the spirit so 
that all our enemies shall flee apace. Hear the 
encouraging word of thy Great Captain: “ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life” (Rev. ii: 10; 1 Pet. v: 4). Thus 
enlisted in the Lamb’s army, thou wilt receive 
thy daily rations, “ the hidden manna,” and He 
will give thee “a white stone, and in the stone 
a new name written which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it” (Rev. ii: 17). So 
did Abraham, the friend of God, and the fa- 
ther of the faithful, having obeyed God’s word 
in the offering up of his son Isaac, the child of 
promise, receive his new name Abrahan, signi- 
fying “the father of a multitude.” 

And if through unwatchfulness thy steps have 
strayed, be not unduly discouraged or cast down | 
nor let all hope go; for God graciously opens 
thine eyes to see thy mis-steppings. Follow Him 
who makes these plain to thee: The way is open 
to return through true repentance toward Him 
who never yet didst turn, nor ever will, a deaf 
ear to the wanderer’s cry ; for the Good Shep- 
herd who gave his life for his sheep, now comes 
to seek and to save that which is lost. “A just 
man falleth seven times and riseth up again ; 
but the wicked shall fall into mischief” (Prov. 
xxiv: 16), and why is this? Because “ The way 
of the wicked is as darkness; they know not at 
what they stumble” (Prov. iv: 19). But Christ 


y | Jesus, the Good Shepherd, shows thee by his 


Light, what that is on which thy feet stumbled 
and He shows it thee, so that thou mayst avoid 
it. His light is then proof to thee that He by 
his love still follows thee, and that his kind 
providence an@ care is still over thee. 

O gracious Lord! by thy good Remembran- 
cer, ever keep it before the eye of our soul, even 
under temptation’s darkest cloud, that thy dear 
Son, “the author and finisher of our faith,” is, 
as we trust in Him, both willing and “ able to 
keep us from falling, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of thy glory with exceeding 
joy.” To the only wise God our Saviour be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. Amen” (Jude 24-25). 

W. W. B. 


A Does Vicrory.—Spurgeon told a very 
homely but very charming story about the 
conduct of a dog that had the habit of coming 
through his garden fence and scratching in the 
flower-beds, to the manifest spoiling of the gard- 
ener’s toil and temper: 

“ Walking in my garden yesterday I saw this 
four footed creature, rather a scurvy specimen 
of his kind, and having a walking stick in my 
hand, I threw it at him with all my might, at 
the same time giving him some good advice 
about going home. Now, what should my canine 
friend do, but turn round, pick up the stick in 
his mouth and bring it and lay it down at my 
feet, wagging his tail all the while in expectation 
of my thanks and kind words! 

Of course you do not suppose that I kicked 
him, or threw the stick at him any more. No; 
I felt quite ashamed of myself, and I told him 
that he was welcome to come as often as he 
pleased, and to stay as long as he liked. And 
I mention the incident now as an instance of 
the power of the non-resistance, submission, 
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patience and trust in overcoming even righteous 
anger. ‘Be it not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” 


Egypt ; Its History and Civilization. 


BY DAVID M. CHAMBERS, JR. 
(Continued from page 21). 

The brilliant culture and civilization of the 
fourth dynasty continued on through the fifth 
and sixth dynasties, the most brilliant monarchs 
of these last two being Una, Pepi I. and Pepi IL., 
who reigned from about 3500 B.c. to about 
3400 B. c. There has recently been discovered 
in a tomb at Meir, a city lying on the edge of 
the desert, northwest of Assiut, one of the most 
interesting discoveries made of late in Egypt, 
the tomb of an official of the reign of Pepi ir 
In this tomb have been found many small ob- 
jects representing the lives and customs of the 
Egyptians of that time, besides that of a life- 
size portrait of its occupant. The end of the 
sixth dynasty brought the “Old Empire” to a 
close. 

Then came what is termed by students as the 
“Middle Empire.” Memphis had ceased to be 
the capital, and the country was ruled by a sort 
of feudal lords. From the sixth to the twelfth 
dynasties (from 3400 B. c. to 2800 B. c.), there 
was a period of weakness in Egypt, and a period 
of prosperity in Chaldea, in which the Chaldeans 
by this time were again in possession of the 
mines of Sinai. This period of six hundred 
years contains very little of interest in Egypt, 
the only king worth mentioning being king 
Hannu, of the seventh dynasty, who probably 
reigned about 3300 B.c. We know very little 
of that monarch, but the little we do know of 
him seems to be very favorable. There have 
been found recently, engraved shells that were 
prepared during his reign, showing that his was 
probably a reign of peace. 

The “ Middle Empire” had however reached 
its climax of power under the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasties. The petty kingdoms were 
again brought together, and Upper and Lower 
Egypt were again united into one kingdom. 
The northern capital was Thebes, where the 
power was transferred at the beginning of the 
twelfth dynasty. It was at about that period 
that the pyramid of Hawara was built. On the 
northeast frontier, fortifications were erected, 
extending across the isthmus of Suez. Of this 
dynasty much is known. Then obelisks in great 
abundance were erected, and treasure-houses of 
the king were first built in great numbers. 
Heliopolis, also called On (“ the city of the > 
stands near tht point of the Delta, and thoug 
not as large as either Thebes or even Memphis, 
still it has the honor of containing the oldest 
obelisk in all Egypt, that of Usertesen I. (some- 
times rendered as Osirtasen), second king of the 
twelfth dynasty. It dates about 2800 B.c. It 
has the same curious inscription on each of the 
four sides, which has been translated into Eng- 
lish in many different ways. The following is 
one of the translations : 

“The Hor of the Sun, 

The life of those who are born, 

The King of the upper and lower land, 

Kheper-ka-ra (or Suhhesestel : 

The Lord of the Double Crown, 

The life of those who are born, 

The son of the sun-god, Ra, 
Osirtasen (or Usertesen), 

The friend of the spirits of On, 

Ever living: 

The golden Hor, 


The life of those who are born. 
The good god 
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Kheper-ka-ra (or Ra-kheper-ka), 

Has executed this work 

In the beginning of the thirty years’ cycle, 
He, the dispenser of life, forever more.” 


This obelisk has been since standing for about 
a period of four thousand seven hundred years. 

There has also been found by M. de Morgan, 
who lived in the village of Dahshur during the 
year 1894, and who superintended the excava- 
tions on that site, a vast necropolis of the twelfth 
and thirteenth dynasties, which clustered about 
the pyramid tomb of this dynasty. That greatly 
renowned monarch was Usertesen III. A granite 
sarcophagus belonging to this king has also been 
reached, but the jewels and ornaments decorat- 
ing the monarch, were robbed long ages ago. 
This king — Usertesen III.—was the greatest 
monarch of thatname. A beautiful pectoral of 
an earlier monarch of that name—Usertesen II. 
—representing the king striking down an Asi- 
atic enemy, was also found among the ruins. 
The work is done remarkably well, and the 
scene represented in inlaid work with exquisite 
taste. On another pectoral belonging to this 
same king, we have a picture of the enemy being 
trampled upon by hawk-headed lions represented 
on each side. The work also, is well executed. 
Even the modern goldsmith can hardly improve 
on it. Then came the explorers also upon the 
bodies of the Amen-em-hats who succeeded the 
Usertesens, the greatest monarch of that name 
being Amen-em-hat III. Both these royal fami- 
lies contributed much to the civilization of Egypt. 

During the thirteenth dynasty the “ Hyksos ” 
or “Shepherd Kings,” a race of Semites, con- 
quered the whole of Egypt, which they had 
been striving to do for so long, and governed 
the country for about a period of five hundred 
and fifty years (from about 2300 B. c. to 1750 
B. C.), or through the close of the thirteenth 
dynasty to the close of the seventeenth, when 
they were driven out by Ahmes I., who became 
the first king of the eighteenth dynasty. Though 
a foreign people the Hyksos did much good 
towards the civilization of Egypt, they having 
built Tanis, the “ Zoan” of the Scriptures; and 
thence they removed the seat of the kingdom 
from Thebes. It was during this period of Hyksos 
rule that Abraham sojourned in Egypt, and also 
long centuries afterwards when Joseph was 
made ruler of Egypt next to the king, at the time 
of the famine, when one of the last of the “ Shep- 
herd kings” was on thethrone. Of the last dy- 
nasty of “ Hyksos,” the seventeenth, we have the 
name of a queen, Ah-hop-et, who was a woman 
of very fine taste, for recently there have been 
found beautifully engraved jewelry work, some- 
what similar to those done duritig the reign of 
the Usertesens. With the expulsion of the 
“ Shepherd Kings” the “ Middle Empire” came 
to a close. 

Having expelled the foreigners Ahmes I. be- 
came king of Egypt, and was the first king of 
the eighteenth dynasty. The war which was 
begun in Egypt against the Asiatic invaders, 
whom the new king had just driven out, was 
carried into the homes of the Hyksos in Asia. 
Ahmes I. was followed by a list of energetic, but 
“stiffnecked” monarchs, who, as far as the 
banks of the Euphrates, made themselves mas- 
ter of a great part of Asia. He waged war 
against Canaan, which became an Egyptian 
province. The empire at last embraced the 
country between the gulf of Antioch and the 
Soudan. But the most brilliant families of this 
dynasty were the Amenophs and Thothmes. Of 
Amenophis I., the third king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, we know that it was during his reign 































































that the great chain of tombs was constructed on 
the Western Theban hills. It is by means of 
the sculptured walls of these tombs that the se- 
cret practice of embalming the dead has been 
brought to light. The mummy of Amenophis 
I., together with that of his sister, Houttimhou, 
has been recently discovered by Brugsch Bey, 
and are now at the Boulak Musuem at Cairo, 
and the name of the discoverer is placed along 
with that of Mariette, who has also enriched the 
museum with many valuable finds. The reign 
of this king is about 1700 B. c. 

The next great monarch worthy of mention 
was Thothmes I. (1650 B. c.), who enlarged the 
great temple of Karnak, and to this day obe- 
kisks are still standing in Egypt, which being 
erected by him and his successors, are as well 
preserved as many of later times, and the hiero- 
glyphics are as clear and bright to-day as when 
they were cut fresh on the stone. It was also 
during his reign that the quarries in Syene, a 
city of Upper Egypt, were worked, for gath- 
ering stone for the erection of palaces and tem- 
ples. The seat of the kingdom at this time, 
which was again transferred to Thebes at the 
beginning of the dynasty, was the greatest city 
of Upper Egypt, and in the inscriptions is 
known by the name T-ap (the word Ap signi- 
fying “a head ” or “ capital,” the letter T being 
prefixed). Of Thothmes III. (1600 B. c.), much 
can be said. He was the crowning monarch of 
the eighteenth dynasty, having conquered Cy- 
prus and subdued the A¢gean coasts from which 
he received tribute. He also carried his arms 
into Rutenu, i. e., Southern Syria, from which 
he received tribute; also from Kaft 7. ¢., Pho- 
nicia, another of his tributary kingdoms. The 
tribute consisted of vases covered over with geo- 
metrical patterns. Edward Meyer says, “In 
Egypt, in the New Kingdom, the geometrical 
style is much used; all objects on which it oc- 
curs declare themselves at the first glance to 
be imitations of a foreign style and not the 
product of native art.” This king Thothmes 
III., in order to make his name immortal, left 


a record of his brilliant exploits on the temple 
of Karnak. 


as is now almost universally granted. The de. 
cision is likely to settle for all time the question 
of jurisdiction on the sea beyond the three-mile 
limit. The fixing of the damages to be paid to 
the Canadian sealers was incidental to the main 
question. The whole matter has now passed 
into history. 

The handing of the check by Judge Day to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote was in itself a very simple 
affair. We hear of no ringing of bells, or firing 
of guns, or parades in the capital on account of 
it. But the whole of our civilization was there, 
summed up in that simple transaction—reason, 
justice, law, goodwill.—Advocate of Peace. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

In the year 1813, Mary Dudley, then residing 
in London, held a number of meetings appointed 
among various classes, under au apprehension 
of religious duty. The following memorandum 
has been preserved of some of these occasions, 
which shows the remarkable power which ac- 
companied her ministry. 

Mary Dudley had a meeting in Westminister 
quarter, with the rich and noble. M. Dudley’s 
concern extended to Windsor, and many of the 
most distinguished persons of the town and its 
vicinity were present, several from the Castle, 
and by all accounts a most memorable time it 
was; after a most powerfully convincing testi- 
mony, she was favored in an extraordinary man- 
ner in supplication, and was led to petition for the 
King in a way that tendered almost all present ; 
the solemnity was said to be marvellous; and 
she has at times since acknowledged she had 
never experienced the like descendings of divine- 
ly empowering influence; a person present, after 
the supplication, penned it down from memory, 
and presented it to the Queen, who was greatly 
affected at its perusal to the shedding of many 
tears, she dispatched a lord in waiting with a 
message to M. D. directing every comfort and 
accommodation might be rendered her. A cler- 
gyman spoke to her at the end of the meeting, I 
think saying he wasconvinced beyond all manner 
of doubt, that she was commissioned to preach 
the everlasting gospel, and if she came to his 
place he would give every information, and take 
the needful care—on her inquiry where he lived, 
and his naming the place, she said she had not 
been without thoughts of being there, and soon 
after went, and a season of favor was there 
witnessed, she next went to Stains, and there 
was largely engaged, and with great power, 
being much exhausted, she fainted as soon as 
the meeting was closed, on recovering and look- 
ing up, she saw the clergyman standing over 
her, and she exclaimed, “ Art thou here?” he 
replied, “ yes, and what is far better the Lord 
is here also.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Behring Sea Arbitration. 


The final state of the Behring Sea arbitration 
was reached, when Judge Day, Secretary of 
State, delivered, in his office at Washington, to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, 
a draft drawn on the treasurer of the United 
States for the sum of $473,151.26, as payment 
in full of the sum awarded Great Britain by 
the joint commission appointed, under the pro- 
visions of the treaty organizing the Behring Sea 
tribunal, to determine the damages due to Cana- 
dian sealers. Thus ends one of the most impor- 
tant arbitrations ever undertaken between two 
great nations. The history of the diplomatic 
correspondence leading up to the agreement to 
submit the question to arbitration, of the or- 
ganization and work of the Paris tribunal, of 
the subsequent efforts to secure the protection 
of the seals from destruction, and of the ap- 
pointment and work of the damages commission, 
is a long one, covering more than a decade. It 
will be remembered that primarily the question 
in dispute, while arising out of the matter of 
the destruction of the seal herd, was whether 
the United States had exclusive jurisdiction 
over Behring Sea, a vast expanse of water about 
one thousand miles in diameter. On this point, 
the decision of the Paris tribunal was against 
the claim of the United States, and rightly so, 





Tue First Orrer.—Not long since, as a 
clergyman was visiting one of his parishioners 
who was a man of business, the following conver- 
sation occurred : 

“Tt is true,” said the merchant. “I am not 
satisfied with my present condition ; I am not 
‘of a settled mind in religion,’ as you express 
it. Still 1 am not utterly hopeless; I may yet 
enter the vineyard, even at the eleventh hour.” 
“ Ah! your allusion is to the Saviour’s parable 
of the loitering laborers, who wrought one hour 
at the end of the day. But you overlooked the 
fact that these men accepted the first offer.” 
“Ts that so?” “Certainly; they said to the 
Lord of the vineyard, ‘ No man hath hired us.’ 
They welcomed the first offer immediately.”— 
Times of Refreshing. 
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HIS BEAUTIFUL WAY. 


He might have set the apple on the bough, 
Without the rose white coronal of May ; 
The corn in rows, the clusters on the vine, 
Without the season’s alchemy divine, 
But it was not his way. 


He might have stood the cedars on the hills, 

The strong night watchmen by the sounding sea, 
Without the tardy growth from slender spires, 
To the crowned heads against the sunset fires, 

But other plans had He. 


He might have placed his children on a height, 
Strong men for God, his mission to fulfill ; 

Without the upward climb, the baffled flight, 

The halting step slow mounting toward the light— 
But such was not his will. 


It pleased him that in nature, or in grace, 
Seed germ, or soul, toward him should all things 
row. 
Reaching, aspiring, from beginnings small, 
Till the sweet day when Christ is all in all, 
And we his will shall know! 
— Emma Herrick Weed. 





MITES OF LOVE. 


WwW hat will it matter in a little while 
That for a day 

We met and gave a word, a touch, a smile 
Upon the way? 


What will it matter whether hearts were brave 
And lives were true; 

That you gave me the sympathy I crave, 
As I gave you? 


These trifles! Can it be they make or mar 
A human life? 

Are souls as lightly swayed as rushes are, 
By love or strife ? 


Yet, yea! a look the fainting heart may break, 
Or make it whole ; 
And just one word, if said for love’s sweet sake, 
May save a soul. 
—May Riley Smith. 


The Christian’s Authority. 


What we want, then, is to find in religion 
some authority which may become to us a source 
of assurance, like the authority in the confidence 
of which we live our daily lives. Where shall 
we find such an authority? Some say, in the 
Bible; others,inthechurch. But these authori- 
ties are still questioned. Back we go, behind 
the Bible and the church, to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There we find the supreme spiritual 
Master, who shall teach us in religion as the 
scientific masters teach us in science; yes, and 
with far higher authority, far greater wisdom. 

Think of it. Consider Him at the least and 
lowest. Here is One who lived almost nineteen 
hundred years ago, in an obscure Syrian pro- 
vince, since whose time the world has gone on 
passing through revolution after revolution, dis- 
missing its old teachers and inviting new ones 
over and over again, discarding discredited phil- 
osophies, abandoning disproved conclusions, dis- 
charging its old guides, dethroning its former 
kings; and yet no word of this Master has ever 
been found to be mistaken; but, on the con- 
trary, the men who to-day are thinking the 
deepest and the longest thoughts, and looking 
ahead with clearest vision into the coming cen- 
tury, declare that the only solution of our im- 
mediate and impending problems lies in the 
acceptance and the use of his teachings. 





There is no scientific or philosopbical authori- 


ty to compare with this. Above all other teach- 
ers of the race stands this supreme spiritual 
Master. May we not take his word? Is it not 


a reasonable act, worthy of a reasonable man? 


Weare perplexed and distressed over some hard 


our questions ; 
But the trouble is that we are attempting to 
attain truth along a path which we are not strong 
enough to climb; 
the way of authority, the way of the words of 
Jesus Christ. 
fied ? 
and inconclusive disputations and say, “I do 
not understand, but He said thus and thus about 








problem in religion, and we get no answer to 


THE FRIEND. 


we are ready to give up our faith. 


the other is the way for us— 


May we not take it and be satis- 
May we not put aside all our tangled 


it, and I am content with that; I accept it and 
am sure of it on his blessed and satisfying au- 
thority ?” 

And this is true when we consider Jesus only 
at the least and lowest. Think of Him then, 
at the most and best—God manifest in man, 
God with us, the Eternal speaking to us, that 
He may dispel our doubts and tell us what we 
want to know. Put it away; put the weary 
sum away and take this answer. 

Thus at last we come to Him with the A postles, 
taking his hand, and saying their words after 
them: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” In Him we find 
the ground of Christian certainty and belief in 
Heaven.— George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE.—We should 
have absolute sympathy with the agitation for 
an Anglo-American Alliance, if there were not 
behind it this idea which is associated with most 
alliances—that of mere domination. What is 
advocated under this sounding title and plausi- 
ble plea is a supremacy of race. Let the Eng- 
lish-speaking people be united, we are told, and 
they could dictate to the world. Why should 
they ? Would there be any guarantee that their 
supreme will would be always just and right? 
They would only, we are again told, have to say 
to wrong in any part of the world ‘Cease!’ and 
there would be an end of it? Would there? 
And would they always say the word, or be in- 
clined to say it? Ifso, what of the others who 
had to obey? Freedom is as dear to one race 
as another, and as much its birthright. And 
what of the peace of the world so secured? And 
of the method of securing it? There is not only 
the right end to be thought of, but the right 
way of reaching it. We believe in permanent 
and universal peace as we believe in to-morrow’s 
sunrise, but not as the result of an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. Let us clear our minds of cant. Peace 
by war, peace by an alliance based on force, and 
imposing its will by its superior, “ irresistible” 
force, is a contradiction, and so impracticable. 

. The idea that peace is to be secured by an 
alliance flaunted in the face of those against 
whom it is directed, is about as wise and rational 
as the principle of modern statesmanship that 
peace is to be secured by preparing to fight. . . 
Let the two great Christian nations join band 
and heart to apply their Christianity, and to 
maintain righteousness by right-wise methods, 
and we should have some hope of peace fullow- 
ing from their union ; 
righteousness. But to prate about a union that 
is to command peace, and to dictate it to the 
rest of the world is simply to provoke the taunt 
of hypocrisy ; to propose it in the name of prac- 
tical and responsible statesmanship is both fool- 
ish and wicked.— Herald of Peace. 


~-- -_. 


like the polishing of metals. 


upon it.— Congregational Words. 















Christina Ditzler, was bora near Lebanon, in 
Penna., 
died at his residence near Downington, on the 
second of First Month, 1897, aged nearly seventy- 
six years. 


served also at times as a minister in meetings 


of his ancestor, who was among the early German 





for peace is the work of 


Growra 1x Grace.—The growth of grace is 
There is first an 
opaque surface; by and by you see a spark 
darting out, then a strong light, till at length it 
sends back a perfect image of the sun that shines 
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William U. Ditzler.* 


William Uhrich Ditzler, son of Christian and 


on the third of First Month, 1821, and 


His father, a tailor by regular occupation, 


of the Lutheran congregation of his birthplace, 
which, under the name of the “Church of Mount 
Zion,” had been established under the ministry 


immigrants into Pennsylvania. His father was 
strictly observant of whatever seemed his re- 
ligious duties, and sought carefully to imbue 
his children’s minds with the teac hings of his 
church. His mother was tenderly concerned 
for the spiritual blessing of her son—the more 
so when she saw, when he was three years of 
age, that she must soon depart this life. It is 
believed that her earnest travail of spirit before 
her decease, for a blessing on her child, and her 
strong supplications for his dedication to God 
and the word of his grace, were signally answered 
in all the way in which her son was afterwards 
led. 

As nearly as memory can recall a recital 
sometimes repeated by him, it was in the time 
of his early boyhood that there came a remark- 
able deepening of spiritual interest in the con- 
gregation of which his family was a part. Such 
a Divine solemnity overspread the meeting, that 
the singers in the choir could no longer proceed 
with their stated music. For some four years, 
as it is understood, the organ was closed, and 
the worshippers sat often under so holy a cover- 
ing of Divine power, and that praise which “ is 
silent for Him in Zion,” that the intrusion of 
artificial offerings would be a violence to such 
communion of the Spirit. 

For a few years during his youth he was 
much confined in or near his home by a lame- 
ness which kept him from the usual diversions 
of boyhood, and gave him much time for thought 
and meditation. In the fifteenth year of his 
age he was interested in the attendance of meet- 
ings of a Methodist body, called Evangelical 
Friends. In this period he was revisited with 
a clear discovery of his state by nature and the 
awfulness of sin, to such a degree that he told 
his father he was “ lost.” His father called upon 
the members of his congregation to pray for 
his distressed boy. At length, in the fulness 
of time, relief came. William was sitting alone, 
as was his wont, upon the stones of an old quarry. 
“This text of Scripture,” he writes, “ was power- 
fully applied to my mind: ‘The Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins ; which was 
accompanied with such a sweet heavenly sensa- 
tion, that I did believe that the Lord had passed 
by my former transgressions, and adopted me 
amongst his children.” Such heavenly light 
and peace filled his heart that everything in- 
wardly and outwardly, he said, seemed changed 
as in a moment. So that when he went home 
he could say, “ Now father, I know I am not 
lost !” 

His brief written account of this period con- 
tinues thus: “ My father, by this time, heard of 
my going to the Evangelical Friends, and he 
began to oppose me and force me to go to the 
Lutheran Church to be confirmed. I submitted 
to it, but only attended three times afterwards, 
and in six months after I joined in full member- 

~* A memorial issued by ere Yearly Meet- 


ing, 1898, prepared by the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, for the Western District. 
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ship with the Evangelical Methodists, which ex- 
asperated my father so much that he took me 
away from school. . . . In consequence of this] 
lost a large share of learning.” 

While sitting before the large open fire-place 
one day, about this time, he saw a panorama, 
as he expressed it, of his history for the coming 
half century. It seemed to start with laying 
aside his crutches and leaving his father’s house 
to travel alone upon unknown roads to a great 
city, which appeared clearly before him, with 
its many streets, houses and steeples; where he 


the everlasting gospel. All this seemed more 
than he could believe; so that he exclaimed (in 
his native German), “ Impossible! impossible !” 
which his father overhearing, inquired the cause. 

It had long been the cherished purpose of his 
father and friends, to see William follow in the 
footsteps of his ancestors for some generations, 
as a minister of the gospel. This had been his 


studies as was deemed preparatory to that ser- 
vice. From time to time the spirituality of the 
gospel dispensation was becoming unfvlded to 
the boy’s mind, including the nature of Christ’s 
baptism as the true successor of that of Joha, 
by water, under the old dispensation ; and the 
new and spiritual communion as the true ad- 
vance beyond the passover-form with bread and 
wine. Other forms, like the saying of “ grace” 


worship were growing more and more question- 
able to him, save when freshly proceeding in the 
newness of the Spirit. 

One day, while standing at a railroad station, 
he observed at the window of a train of cars, as 
it stopped, a man and two women in a peculiar 
garb, which cailed forth his inquiry who they 
were. He was told they were some Quakers 
from Philadelphia: that they did not believe 
in water baptism, paid ministry, war,etc. A 
desire at once sprang up in his mind to know 
more of such people, who held views of the 
Christian religion of which he was already secret- 
ly persuaded. 

His radical difference from his father’s views 
concerning the so-called sacraments became in 
due time manifest. Stringent measures were 
taken to bring him into conformity with the 
practice of his church, but without avail. Inter- 
course with others was cut off, by solitary con- 
finement for a whole week or more, to give him 
an opportunity to come to what was deemed a 
right mind on that question. No arguments, 
fears, or persuasions, could change his adherence 
to the purely spiritual aspect of Christ’s doc- 
trine. 

At length he felt that his true home lay in 
the direction where the drawings of Truth seemed 
to lead him. He found his way, with some in- 
terruptions, to Philadelphia, when about nine- 
teen years of age. There very soon he beheld 
men and women in the garb in which Friends 
were first presented to his view. He followed 
them till he found himself sitting in their meet- 
ing for worship. He was so impressed with the 
reality of true worship in that silent waiting, 
that he mentally exclaimed: “This meeting is 
my meeting, and this people is my people!” 

His own account of this meeting has lately 
been found in the hand-writing of a valued 
Friend, to whom its correct expression in our 
language may be due: “Some time past I 
went to a Friends’ or Quakers’ Meeting, where 
I saw a number of people sitting together in 
silence, with which I was very much struck. 
Many of them appeared to be gathered into a 





would live, moving in and out as a minister of 


purpose in placing his son in such a line of 


at meals, confirmation, and stated exercises as 










joy, and to be sorry for each other’s pain—to 
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state of holy introversion from every earthly 
object, and the countenances of many of them 
evinced that they held communion with God. 
My spirit was much refreshed (though there was 
no word spoken), which made me desire to go 
again. The next time I went, a man Friend 
stood up, I may say, as some said of Christ for- 
merly, ‘as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.’ This induced me to inquire more par- 
ticularly into their doctrine and mode of wor- 
ship. I afterwards understood that they made 
it their business in meeting to gather into the 
name of Christ, in order to feel his power and 
blessed presence, to influence them in all their 
religious services. This they consider a neces- 
sary requisite for a gospel minister, in order to 
enable him to speak in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power, and to baptize the hearers 
so that they may be strengthened and edified 
together.” 

After this, in the middle of the week as well as 
on First-days, he steadily attended the meetings 
of Friends. He found employment ata tailoring- 
shop kept by a party who had no sympathy 
with his mid-week attendance of meetings. They 
withheld his day’s pay, one dollar, for every in- 
stance of his attending the Fourth-day meeting. 
This did not deter him from the regular prac- 
tice, and he would return from his two-hours 
absence and faithfully work the remaining hours 
of the day. Interested fellow-boarders found 
for him a better situation ; and he eventually, 
under a guiding and overruling Providence, 
became largely blessed in means. 

A time came when, in one of these meetings, 
he was drawn to kneel in the solemn exercise 
of prayer, which was uttered in the German 
tongue. A Friend who understood the words, 
described them as of a very touching character. 
Elders in the meeting began to manifest an in- 
creased interest in his course, by counselling his 
private use of the English Bible instead of his 
Luther’s version, and directing his reading in 
the standard writings of Friends. 

After coming of age, his exercise of mind in 
view of applying to be received into membership 
in our religious Society, was deep and anxious. 
In earnest meditation concerning this step, he 
would sometimes be walking in his room or in 
the open air till the early hours of morning. 
After he had left the question in the hands of 
the meeting, his heart was peacefully lightened, 
as if all the responsibility was lifted from him. 
It was some three years before he was formally 
received into membership. Time was thus taken 
to witness the stability of his purpose, and the 
sureness of his growth in the Truth. 

His father, after some years, became recon- 
ciled to his son’s course and at length visited 
him and the daughters, then residing in Phila- 
delphia. The father’s death soon afterwards 
occurring, his remains were laid in his son’s lot, 
beside the spot reserved for William himself, in 
Friends’ Southwestern Burial Ground. 

(To be concluded.) 


His Joy Our Strength. 


Of course, it is not right for the Christian to 
seek joy as an end; but, enthroning Christ in 
his heart, and making Him his all, joy is sure 
to be given him. During the transition period 
from a life of self service to a life wholly con- 
secrated to God, there are many things to be 
eliminated from the ordinary character; and, 
during this period of “ pruning,” or melting of 
the dross, one’s joys may not be very constant, 
Yet, after this transition has passed, and one 
becomes settled in a life of union with Christ, 
the exhortation to “rejoice in the Lord always” 
(Phil. iv: 4) will be very easy to comply with. 
It then becomes the Lord’s joy welling up in 
the soul. 

And yet how true it is that many of the 
sweetest joys of Christian hearts are songs which 
have been learned in the bitterness of trial. 
It is said of those who have the training of song 
birds, that they will never learn to sing the 
song their masters would train them to sing in 
the light. ‘They learn snatches of every song 
they hear, but will not learn a full separate 
melody of their own. 

The master has to separate the birds, and 
put each in a cage by himself, and cover the 
cage, and make it dark all about the bird, and 
then he listens and learns the one song that is 
taught to him, until his heart is full of it. Then, 
ever after, he sings that song in the light. 
With many of us it is as with the bird. The 
Master has a song He wants to teach us, but 
we learn only a strain of it, a note here and 
there, while we catch up snatches of the world’s 
song and sing them with it. Then He comes 
and makes it dark about us till we learn the 
sweet melody He would teach us. Many of the 
loveliest songs of peace and trust sung by God’s 
children in this world, they have been taught 
in the darkened chambers of sorrow.—Zion’s 
Watchman. 


























Tue Nostest Livine.—It is said that Nean- 
der, the illustrious German scholar and lover 
of Bible truth, was engaged in writing his church 
history when his final sickness came upon him. 
During that sickness he had to employ an 
amanuensis, to whom he dictated sentences with 
frequent interruptions, and to whom he said, as 
sentence after sentence fell from his lips, “ Are 
you ready?” On the night on which he died 
he inquired the time, and was told it was “ half- 
past nine.” He then said to his amanuesis: 
“Tam weary; I will gotosleep.” Being stretched 
on his bed with the help of friendly hands, he 
said to his helpers, “Good night!” and then 
sank into a sleep from which he never woke in 
this world. This was his last utterance. This 
great work, to which he had devoted his life, 
was left unfinished by him. But a short time 
before his death he had said ; “The Christian 
should ever remember that here all is frag- 
mentary, nothing reaches completion; that even 
service in the cause of Christ on earth is but 
the beginning of an activity destined for eternity ; 
that we must not, therefore, be so absorbed even 
in labors consecrated to God as to be unprepared 
to obey at any moment the summons to the 
higher life and service of heaven.” 








TRAINING THE CHILDREN.—Children early 
catch the tone of their surroundings, and be- 
come harsh or tender, indifferent or solicitous, 
sympathetic or selfish, courteous or rude, as 
those around them. By a loving example and 
persuasive influence they can be accustomed 
from the first to take pleasure in each other’s 





Tue Hebrew Scriptures, if left alone in the 
world, would have been a fossil. With Christ, 
they become an organic whole, suffused with life 
and power. This is one of the mightiest achieve- 
ments of Christianity—to hand down to nations 
and ages to come, the Old Testament with the 
power of an endless life.— W. E. Griffis. 


try to promote the one and assuage the other, to 
be kind and courteous, generous and self-sacri- 
ficing, until such feelings and conduct grow to 
be the habit of their lives— Great Thoughts. 
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Livingstone’s Honorary Degree. 

Candidates for honorary degrees in the great 
universities of England and Scotland, as a rule, 
expect a noisy and rather embarrassing welcome 
from the resident collegians who witness the 
presentation. Immemorial custom has made 
every such ceremony an occasion of boyish fun 
for the ‘ undergrads,” including no little good- 
natured guying of the fortunate candidates. 
James Russell Lowell and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes were obliged to undergo this droll disci- 
pline as the price of their foreign honors. But 
there was one man who did not have to run 
the gauntlet of the students’ horse play. 

When Dr. David Livingstone returned to 
Scotland, after sixteen years, absence in Africa, 
his Alma Mater, the University of Glasgow, 
desired to confer on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. On the day of the ceremonial the 
young collegians were out in full force, primed, 
as usual, with jovial mischief, and armed with 
the customary pop guns and pea shooters. 

When Doctor Livingstone appeared, gaunt 
and wrinkled with incessant toil and hardship 
and the torture of twenty-seven fevers, blackened 
by years of African sun, and with one arm 
hanging useless from a lion’s bite, the wags on 
the upper benches somehow forgot their ammu- 
nition and kept remarkably still. One or two 
audacious fellows cracked a feeble joke, but it 
“flashed in the pan.” Poking fun at such a 
man did not carry with the crowd. The students 
joined in the applause, and let the doctor speak. 

When he said he should soon go back to 
Africa, and that he had three objects in view in 
doing so, “to open fresh fields for British com- 
merce, to suppress the slave trade, and to propa- 
gate the Gospel of Christ,” the last clause fell 
on the audience with thrilling emphasis. The 
most irrepressible boy in the galleries appreciated 


the superb climax, and caught the contagion of 


the manly missionary’s earnestness. The pea- 
shooting brigade had no use for their artillery. 

The doctor referred proudly to the honorable 
careers of many of his own classmates, and with 
pathetic sadness to the fate of some who had 
gone the wrong way. Beseeching the young 
men to lead noble lives, and inviting volunteers 
among them to share the sacrifices of his African 
work, he asked, “Shall I tell you what sustained 
me in my exiled life, among strangers whose 
language I could not understand?” 

In the moment’s pause that followed the ques- 
tion the house was hushed. “It was this that 
comforted me,” continued the speaker: “ Lo, 


I am with you alway, even unto the end of 


the world.” 

The effect of that sublime text, unexpected, 
evidently, by every one, could hardly have been 
surpassed on any occasion since its first utterance 
in Galilee. Every heart felt the power of a 
grand promise—the grandest of alltime. Doc- 
tor Livingstone was both its witness and its 
example. 

President and professors dropped their heads 
in reverence before the world’s great Redeemer. 
Unquestionably among the awed students this 
feeling was largely mingled with reverence for 
the Redeemer’s great servant. Boys who held 
pea shooters in their hands slipped them into 
their pockets, ashamed. 

Many who lived long to remember the scene 
—like Dr. Fergus Ferguson and the late Dr. 
John Ker—could testify that the moral impulse 
of that crowning verse of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
did not soon pass away, 

The instance just recorded proves for the 
thousandth time that a Divine word in the lips 



















of a manly man will command civility and at- 
tention ; that the supreme impression of a great 
sentence is realized when the character of the 
speaker fits the speech.— Zions Watchman. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 

Testimony or Mary Fiercuer, A Merno- 
pist PREACHER.—I prayed for direction, and 
saw clearly that plainness of dress and behavior 
best became a Christian, and proved it good for 
a proud heart to wear the plain and modest 
livery of God’s children. For when I appeared 
like the world, in Babylonish garments, I had 
its esteem, and knew not how to part with it. 
But when I showed by my appearance that I 
considered myself as a stranger and a foreigner, 
none can know, (but by experience), what an 
influence it has on the whole conduct, and what 
a fence it is to keep us from sinking into the 
spirit of the world. But there is no medium,— 
they who are conformed to the maxims and cus- 
toms and fashions of the world must embrace its 
spirit also, and they shall find the esteem they 
seek, for the world will love its own. But let 
them remember, also, that its friendship is en- 
mity with God. 





Lire AND Service THrouGH CoMMUNION 
On.ty.—It remains to be a solemn truth that 
nothing can draw to God but what proceeds 
from Him acd whatever may be the eloquence 
or oratory of man, if it be not the gift of God 
and under his holy anointing, which always 
has a tendency to humble the creature and exalt 
the Creator, it will in the end only scatter and 
decline. It has long appeared to me that true 
vital religion is a very simple thing, although 
from our fallen state, requiring continual war- 
fare with evil to keep it alive. It surely con- 
sists in communion, and at times a degree of 
union, with our omnipotent Creator, through the 
mediation of our Holy Redeemer. And seeing 
these things cannot be produced by eloquent dis- 
courses or beautiful illustrations of Scripture, 
but by deep humiliation and frequent baptisms 
of spirit, whereby the heart is purified and fitted 
to receive a greater degree of Divine influence, 
seeing it is produced by daily prayer, by giving 
up our own will and seeking above all things 
to do the will of our Heavenly Father, surely 
there is cause to hope that those who are con- 
vineed of this and who have tasted of spiritual 
communion through this appointed means, will 
never be satisfied with any thing however en- 
ticing which, if not under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, many will be compared to “ sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal.”— Letter of 
Martha Yeardley to her sister, 1830. 





JANE Berte wrote: “QO, saith my spirit, 
that the children of believing parents, who have 
had much religious instruction, and have often 
witnessed the tears of anxious solicitude to flow 
on their behalf, would be persuaded to forsake 
youthful vanities, and come and taste of the 
sweet fruits of obedience; which some have 
been partakers of, even to the latest period of 
life.” 

“When the ministers of the Gospel of Christ 
wait in their gifts for the immediate influences of 
his Spirit, the word will not return void, whether 
it be in few expressions, or greater enlargement, 
so that all is kept in the pure gift. Under this 
influence the holy unction will be felt by the 
living members, and be made instrumental in 
awakening those who are dead in the trepasses 
and sins; and without it, whatever is spoken, 
whether less or more, will be superficial; bur- 
densome to the living members, and a hurt to 












” 


the assembly.” Again, “I have fellowship also 
with the Lord’s anointed elders, who, as they 
keep in their gifts, are made to feel deeply to- 
gether, and to drink together as of the same 
cup, that the precious cement which accom- 
panies right exercise, may increase in all our 
religious assemblies, is the fervent breathing of 
my spirit.” 









































Man Making. 


What is all the world doing at once? My 
answer is, Building. I admit that a large part 
of them, probably the majority, do not know it 
and have never thought of it. Yet building 
they are, and have ever been and ever will be. 
Aye! and not only are they builders, but they 
are builders of that which they love the best, 
and in which they have the nearest interest ; 
they are builders of themselves. In this great 
and universal trade there are no trade unions 
and no strikes. There is no distinction of em- 
ployer and laborer. Bankruptcies and failures, 
I fear, there are many. Be that as it may, let 
every man—high or low, rich or poor, young or 
old, the loftiest genius and the veriest dunce, 
the most careful husbandman of the gifts which 
God has intrusted to him and the most profligate 
and abandoned gambler—let them all know 
that at all times and in all conditions and circum- 
stances they are builders, and are builders of 
themselves. 

As trees make their largest growths in periods, 
not, perhaps, of their infancy, but of their early 
spring, so mental and moral actions, over and 
above what they are in the very process of 
thought and deed, leave behind them, as portions 
of the actual character of the agent, the largest 
actual results. Every one, at the end of the 
action, is in himself different from what he was 
at the beginning; and if the act be done in 
youth, the difference in him between what he was 
and what he is, is then the widest. Do not 
tell me in reply that the difference is small and 
imperceptible; for thus it is from moment to 
moment, in being well or ill, in its being light 
or dark, in all the processes which in the mass 
make up the experience of life, with the fruits 
of that experience.— Gladstone. 

























































































































































































































































































TonGuE Fires.—The wasp’s sting is provided 
with a barb, and when he feels particularly 
vicious and drives the sting into the flesh, it 
becomes so firmly imbedded that the only way 
for him to escape is to leave the sting behind. 
This, however, is sure to cause his death. He 
receives himself such a wound that he cannot 
recover. We sometimes forget that when we 
hurt others by stinging words and treacherous 
acts, we ourselves in the long run, are generally 
the greatest sufferers.— Dr. Judson. 






















































































KNOWLEDGE cannot be truly ours till we 
have appropriated it by some operation of our 
own minds. The best writers on property in 
land attribute that right to the first proprietor’s 
having blended his own labor with his soil.— 
Mackintosh. 









































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Untrep Statrs.—The reply of the Spanish govern- 
ment accepting the terms of peace was received at 
Washington on the 8th instant, and it is stated to be 
an acceptance in general of the terms laid down by the 
United States government, but leaves several questions 
open not included in the terms submitted, which may 
be subjects of further negotiations. 

Thus far the figures show that 266 Americans were 
killed in battle with 1400 wounded. The Spanish loss- 
es were 2000 killed and 2630 wounded. Those who 
have died since as the result of wounds or pestilence 
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are not included. The cost of the war to the United 
States is estimated at over $140,500,000, of which 
$20,000,000 was expended to increase the navy. The 
army has increased to 278,500 men, including 200,000 
men in the volunteer regiments. Twenty-five Spanish 
warships, valued at $26,400,000, have been destroyed 
without the loss of an American ship. 

The number of sick in Gen. Shafter’s army on the 
7th inst. was 3445, of which 2498 were fever cases. 

As a result of a conference between Gen. Shafter 
and the Spanish Gen. Toral, 1000 Spanish sick and 
wounded were to be aboard the Spanish transport ship 
Alicante on the 9th inst. and sent home to Spain. 

A Washington despatch of the 4th says: Nothing 
has so agitated the War Department and caused such 
yerturbation of mind, both at army headquarters and in 
the White House, since the beginning of the war as 
the despatches received to-day from Santiago, signed 
by every brigade and division commander, appealing 
for immediate transfer of the troops from Cuba to the 
United States. In consequence of these appeals the 

revious intention of leisurely removing the regiments 

as given way to a feverish haste to utilize all availa- 
ble transportation facilities in bringing the entire army 
back to this country as rapidly as they can be loaded 
upon the vessels and sent west. 

An order to transport Gen. Wade’s division of 18 
regiments of volunteer troops to Porto Rico has been 
countermanded, and the vessels designed for this expe- 
dition have been directed to proceed to Santiago to take 
Gen. Shafter’s troops to Montauk Point, Long Island. 
Immane troops are being sent to take their place. 

The troops stationed at Camp Alger have been 
moved to Manassas, Va., about 40 miles from Wash- 
ington, in consequence of the unhealthy character of 
the former location. 

A despatch of the 5th says: It is well known in Wash- 
ington, as the results of reports from wounded officers 
who have returned from the front, that the army in 
Cuba will return to this country torn and shattered 
and practically destitute of clothing and blankets; a 
large part of which was discarded by the soldiers in 
that torrid climate. 

The Government, it is announced, will soon return 
to the International Navigation Company the steamers 
St. Paul and St. Louis, which will promptly be restored 
to their former condition and placed in the transatlan- 
tic service. 

The funeral of Dr. William Pepper, an eminent 
physician of Philadelphia, who lately died in Califor- 
nia, took place in this city on the 6th instant. 

Porto Rico advices show that the Spanish volunteers 
continue to desert to the Americans and that liitle re- 
sistance can be made by the Spanish regulars. 

A Madrid despatch says that the want of loyalty of 
the volunteers in Porto Rico tends to diminish the re- 
gret felt there at losing the island. 

Towns in Porto Rico are hailing the advent of the 
Americans as one of the greatest blessings which ever 
befell Porto Rico. 

A Washington despatch says: There is little differ- 
ence of opinion that the United States will require, 
for many years to come, an army of at least 100,000 
men to garrison the posts and coast defences in this 
country, and to maintain the supremacy of the flag in 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, the Ladrones and that por- 
tion of the Phillipines which the Government may 
decide to retain as our possession. 

A despatch of the 8th from Chicago, says: Contracts 
were let to-day which will result in supplying the 
cities of Tacoma and Seattle with electric light and 
power similar, if not far in advance, of that now being 
furnished at Niagara. The project is, perhaps, the 
most wonderful development of hydraulic power yet 
undertaken in this country. Snequalamie Falls is 
twenty-two miles from Seattle, and about the same dis- 
tance from Tacoma in an air line, and has an unbro- 
ken vertical fall of 270 feet, and is the only water fall 
of commercial utility west of Spokane. The flow of 
the river is equal to 30,000 horse-power at low water, 
and the plan of installation is such that at a small ad- 
ditional expense for dams and reservoirs, the entire 
drainage from the snow fields of the Snoqualamie water- 
shed of 1000 square miles will be available, making 
over 100,000 horse-power, whenever business of the 
adjacent cities may demand it. 

On the 3rd inst. a terrific storm passed over Phila- 
delphia about noon, in which 5.48 inches of rain fell 
in lexs than three hours. The loss caused by lightning 
and flood is estimated at several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Lightning struck and set fire to two tanks con- 
taining benzine at the Atlantic Refining Company’s 
plant near Gibson’s Point. Many buildings in the 





resulted from the storm. The storm was also very 


severe at Camden, N. J., and some other places near 


this city. 
Many vessels are still being chartered to carry coal 


from this country to Cape Town, South Africa, for the 


use of the steamers of the Castle line, of England. 
Large quantities of the coal are being sent out from 
Norfolk by a Philadelphia firm. 


Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 


1123 ; coupon, 1114 a 1123; new 4’s, reg., 1274 a 128} ; 
coupon, 1274 a 1283 ; 5’s, reg., 112 a 113 ; coupon, 112 
a 113; new 3’s, 104} a 1054 ; currency 6’s, 102 a 103. 

CorTron was steady on a basis of 6);c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Spot bran, $14.00 a $14.50 per ton for winter 
in bulk and $13.75 a $14.25 for spring in sacks. 

FLour. — Winter super., new, $2.15 a $2.40; do. 
extras, new, $2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, 
new, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, new, $3.60 a $3.80; 
Western winter, clear, new, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, 
new, $3.60 a $3.80; do., patent, new, $3.85 a $4.10; 
spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.75; do., straight, $4.20 a $4.40; 
do., patent, $4.50 a $4.70; do., favorite brands, $4.75 a 
$4.90 ; city mills, extra, new, $2.75 a $3.00 ; do., clear, 
new, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, new, $3.65 a $3.90 ; 
do., patent, new and old, $4.00 a $4.75. Rye Fiour. 
— $2.85 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 73 a 734c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 375 a 373e. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 33 a 34 c. 

Fore1Gn.—A despatch from Halifax of the 5th inst., 
says: The schooner Cambridge arrived here to-day and 
brings a tale of terrible suflering on the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts. The party was on a prospecting 
expedition, and included Dr. Morris, whose services 
were required at Lewis Inlet night and day to give re- 
lief to persons sick and dying from starvation. Large 
quantities of provisions were distributed from the ves- 
sel. The same condition of affairs exists all along the 
coast. There are 1600 persons similarly situated, and 
immediate relief is necessary. The failure of the fish- 
eries will tend to further increase the suffering. 

The funeral services in memory of Prince Bismarck 
in Berlin on the 4th inst., were of a very impressive 
character, and were attended by the Emperor and Em- 
press and many German Princes and Princesses and 
other dignitaries, but not a single member of the Bis- 
mark family was present. 

Bismark’s personal estate, it is said, amounted to 
14,000,000 marks. 

The Sultan of Turkey has informed the American 
Minister that he was much impressed by our naval 
operations and the terrible execution of American guns, 
and had ordered the purchase of similar guns for 
Turkey. 

Turkey has repudiated all responsibility for the losses 
sustained by American subjects during the Armenian 
massacres. 

A despatch from Rome of the 8th inst., says: The 
Pope has issued an enclyclical protesting against the 
suppression of Roman Catholic journals during the 
recent insurrection, which, it declares “ illegal, con- 
trary to Christianity, specially directed against the 
Papacy, and calculated to embitter religious conflict, 
so prejudicial to Italy, and to remove a conservative 
force against Socialism and Anarchy.” 

“ Nevertheless, the Catholics,” the enclyclical con- 
tinues, “though opposed to all rebellion, will not alter 
their policy, either for threats or violence. They will 
submit to the existing state of things, though they will 
never support it.” 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72. 

Asa Ellis, Agent, Ind., for Hannah H. Jones; Wil- 
liam Smallwood, Pa.; George 8. Hutton, Phila., $6, 
for himself, Phebe Hutton and George Pandrich; 
Samuel Mason, Gtn.; Frances E. Jones, Gtn., for 
Margaret H. Jones; Jane E. Mason, Gtn., and for 
Jonas Edge, Kans. ; Sallie A. Armor, Del.; Ruth Ann 
Stanton, Ind.; Josiah W. Leeds, Pa., $8, for himself, 
B. Frank Leeds, Austin C. Leeds and John B. Leeds ; 
Susan J. Yerkes, Fkfd.; George B. Allen, Pa.; Celina 
T. Pratt, Pa., $4, 2 vols.; John Carey, Agent, O., $10, 
for Jacob Barrett, Ruth B. Mather, Catharine Ann 
Stanton, William Haworth and Isaiah M. Haworth; 
Anna M. Ormsby, Phila ; Woolston Comfort, Mich. ; 
Joseph G. Evans, N. J.; Allen T. Leeds, Phila. and 
for Susanna T. Clement, N. J.; Henry Newton, Eng- 
land, 10s.; Hannah W. Moore, Phila.; Israel Cope, 
0.; Thomas A. Crawford, Agent, O., $16, for Hannah 


| Brantingham, Robert Ellyson, David Ellyson, Edwin 
city were also struck by lightning; two deaths have | 


Fogg, Eliza Ann Fogg, Abner Woolman, Lydia War- 




































rington and Edgar Warrington; Seth Shaw, Agent, 
O., $18, for himself, Job Huestis, Jesse Edgerton, J. 
Howard Edgerton, Hannah Blackburn, N. M. Black- 
burn, Charles Blackburn, Phebe Ellyson and Theo- 
philus Morlan ; Sarah T. House, Pa., $6, for herself, 
E. D. Meredith and Lena H. Sharpless; Israel Morri 
Phila.; Margaret E. Rhoads, Pa.; E. 8. Fowler, Agt., 
O., for B. J. Hobson ; J. W. Garwood, Agent, Ia., 
for William H. Cook and Almedia R. Wroe ; William 
Stanton, Agent, O., $16, for Asenath Bailey, Mary P, 
Taber, Ann Eliza Wilson, Samuel Walton, L. P. 
Bailey, Mary P. Dawson, James Steer and Deborah 
H. B. Stanton, Ia.; B. V. Stanley, Agent, Ia., $28, for 
Samuel Bedell, Thomas H. Binns, Micajah Emmons, 
Pearson Hall, John E. Hodgin, Abigail B. Mott, 
Thomas E. Mott, Joseph Patterson, William T. Spen- 
cer, Morris Stanley, Lewis B. Stanley, Joseph L. Hoyle, 
Thomas Thomasson and Branson D. Sidwell ; Edward 
S. Lowry, Phila.; R. J. Dutton, N. J.; Joseph Evans, 
N. J.; William H. Moon, Pa.; Rufus Churchill, Nova 
Scotia ; Sophia R. Pusey, Pa.; Clarkson Moore, Agent, 
Pa., $36, for himself, Elizabeth C. Cooper, Horatio G. 
Cooper, Priscilla H. Hughes, Thompson Frame, Wil- 
liam B. Harvey, 8S. Morris Jones, Truman C. Moore, 
J. Adrian Moore, Harvey Murray, William Wicker- 
sham, Sarah L. Passmore, Thomas L. Passmore, Ma: 
A. Sharpless, Lewis P. Sharpless, Hannah J. Reid, 
Zebedee Haines and Anna b. Neave, Mo.; George 
Lippincott, N. J., for vol. 73; Sharpless Mercer, Pa., 
$4 for Hannah N. Harry and Margaretta J. Mercer; 
Ellen Bromley, Phila.; James W. Oliver, Mass.; R. 
S. Griffith, Agent, Pa., $8 for Edwin James, John M. 
James, Edwin S. James and Jona. Eldridge; Mary 
Paxson, Pa. ; Edmund Wood, N. J.; Geo. Wood, N. J. ; 
Anna Spencer, Gtn.; Samuel Woolman, N. J. 

In the list sent by Richard S. Griffiths, Agent, Pa., 
published last week, Hannah F. Webb should have 
been Hannah F. Fell. 


ba” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ LrBrary will be open on the first, fourth, 
eighth, eleventh and twenty-ninth of the Eighth Mo., 
between 3 and 6 P. M. 


Wanted —A young woman Friend suitable for 
household companion and capable of managing chil- 
dren. Address “* F” 

Office of THE FRienp. 


For Rent, two Pennsylvania Dairy Farms, 80 acres 
and 100 acres, ten miles from Philadelphia. Imme- 
diate possession will be given. 

Address “L. M”’ office of THe FRIEND. 


Sara J. BEDELL will be in the city this summer 
and any Friends desiring house-furnishings or mer- 
chandise purchased will confer a favor by sending or- 
ders. Some Scotch shawls on hand, do not know of 
any others obtainable. Please address, 

2113 N. Seventh Street. 


Westtown Boarpina ScHoot.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLiAM F. WickErRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi. 
T. E., $150; E.S., $100; G.J.S., $50; Anonymous, 
$5; “A Friend,” $10; R. W., $5; C. R., $25; S. and 
R. H., $5; J. W. L., $5. 
WILuiAM Evans, Treasurer. 
The Committee would be glad to be able to remit 
$10,000, for the removal of the Dukhobortsi to the 
island of Cyprus, all of which could be judiciously ex- 
pended, in addition to subscriptions make elsewhere. 





Diep at the residence of her son, Calvin Cope, First 
Month 16th, 1898, Racne. Cops, in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age, a member of Middleton Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio 

——.,, at his residence in Philadelphia, Sixth Month 
3rd, 1898, Samuex L. Moors, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, for the Northern District. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 
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